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simultaneously were drawing on the fountain of honour, each with
an eye to securing a cash reserve against the day when it would pursue
its fortunes alone. Behind each was a crowd of wealthy adherents,
some of them greatly enriched by the war, claiming rewards for
services rendered and prepared to pay for them on a scale undreamt
of by the Whips of less spacious days. Rumours of trafficking in
honours and commissions paid to go-betweens were scarcely dispelled
by the appearance on the lists of large numbers about whom little
was known except that they were rich. Ex-service men remarked
rather grimly that rewards for war-services seemed to be in inverse
ratio to the risks run by the recipients, and critics broke through
a long-established etiquette to ask questions in Parliament about the
merits or demerits of some of them. Among the minor causes which
discredited the Coalition none in the last days had a more insidious
effect on the public mind than this.
To saddle all this on the Prime Minister and to hold him alone
responsible for all the mistakes of past years and all the malaise and
unrest that gather about a Government in its last days was manifestly
unfair. But at that point Lloyd George paid the forfeit for the dazzling
position he had filled in the previous years. As the glory was Ms, so
was to be the discredit. It is all or nothing for the wizard whose spell
is broken. Having profited by his magic while it lasted, the Conserva-
tive rank and file submitted to their leaders that the time had come to
return from wizardry to normalcy. An election there must be, but
not one in which the Conservative party would appear again as
partners in a Coalition under the leadership of Lloyd George. To pin
itself to his failing fortunes and be again exposed to his erratic handling
would be death and destruction to Conservatism and the Conserva-
tive party.
The more responsible leaders of the party rebelled against this
conclusion. They had worked with Lloyd George, been parties to
his proceedings, shared his triumphs and disasters, extracted all the
benefit for their party that came from association with him in Ms
palmy days, and to throw him aside like a squeezed lemon could not
in their view be the part of honourable men. The issue was
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